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PREACHING IN A WORLD AT WAR 

III. SUBJECTS AND SUGGESTIONS 



OZORA S. DAVIS, PH.D., D.D. 
President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 



The Everlasting Reality of Religion 

This significant phrase was used 
by John Fiske 1 to denote that indelible 
faculty of the human soul which, laying 
hold upon God, makes religion an inte- 
gral and potent factor in human life. 
It is the same truth that Augustine 
recognized in his matchless sentence, 2 
"Thou hast made us, God, for thyself, 
and our souls are not at rest until they 
rest in thee." 

Religion in its elementary and dur- 
able character, religion as personal 
relationship between the soul and God 
realized in social morality as well as in 
ritual and adoration, is being affirmed 
and vitalized in camp, and trench, and 
fleet, and hospital as never before. To 
recognize and affirm this is the preacher's 
opportunity in this age of reconstruc- 
tion. Preaching now may concern itself 
anew with the reality and power of 
religion. 

Certain fundamental distinctions 
ought to be made clear, however. Re- 
ligion, the Kingdom of God, Christianity, 
and the church are not identical terms. 
They are often used as if they were 
equivalents. Let us make them distinct 
in our thinking and preaching. 

Religion is the broadest term and in- 
cludes the relation between the soul and 
Deity, together with all the results in 
practical life that flow from it. This 
may come to expression in organized 

1 Through Nature to God, pp. 133-86. 



forms or become institutionalized in a 
religion, like Judaism or Christianity. 
We believe that the most complete 
expression of religion is Christianity. 

The Kingdom of God is the ideal 
which Jesus announced as good news 
and with which his teaching was con- 
cerned. It is a body of truth rather 
than an institution; yet it lies with 
creative power behind the forms of 
Christianity. We are returning to this 
ideal with new insistence, and it will 
doubtless function with fresh power in 
the reconstruction of the world through 
Christian forces. 

Christianity is a comprehensive term 
embracing all the forms in which the 
ideal of the Kingdom of God is expressed. 
The doctrines, the deeds, the worship, 
the ethics, the programs of the Chris- 
tian religion, are embraced here. Chris- 
tianity and the Christian religion may 
fairly be used as synonyms. 

The Christian church is more con- 
crete and specific. It may be regarded 
in many aspects. Most concisely it 
consists of the fellowship of all those 
whose master-motives are identical with 
those of Jesus Christ. It is the " organ- 
ism of Christ," that is, it is the union in 
spirit of all those who are in vital con- 
tact with the living Christ. Objectively 
this includes the institutions of Chris- 
tianity; subjectively it is an invisible 
fellowship, a union in spiritual endeavor. 

2 Confessions i. 1. 
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These four concepts are distinct 
enough for all practical purposes and 
should be kept clear in the thinking and 
speaking of the modern minister. The 
following principles and suggestions are 
arranged under the heads just enumer- 
ated. 

a) Religion. — What are the soldiers 
thinking and saying about the reality 
and power of religion in the war ? What 
testimony is forthcoming from the reli- 
gious workers among the soldiers and 
sailors? There are two main lines of 
testimony: the first comes from the 
letters of soldiers, the second is con- 
tained in the judgments of the chap- 
lains. 

The editor of the significant volume 
Faith or Fear assures us that the Great 
War has brought religion into the actual 
life of the men with a new power and 
reality. He says: 

There never surely was a time when a 
deeper interest was being taken in religion, 
when men were seeking more eagerly for 
that sure foothold among the changes and 
chances of this mortal life which a vital 

religion alone can give The one 

subject which really interests every thought- 
ful person is religion. 1 

The possibility of talking about reli- 
gion without a sense of unnaturalness 
or intrusion is greater than it was four 
years ago. One hears more frank and 
fair-minded talk on this subject in the 
Pullman cars than was the case before 
the war began. This is not due to any 
sudden interest in any particular form 
of religious activity. It results from 
the influence of the world-situation 
upon the minds of men. This has been 
1 Editor's Preface, p. 3. 
3 Christ and the World at War, p. 41. 



put concretely by Professor D. S. 
Cairns, as follows: 

One cannot help noting a new depth and 
earnestness in men's minds. The presence 
of death, sorrow, and pain, the sense of 
being in the grasp of forces far too great 
for man to control, is awakening the primi- 
tive religious sense in man. The feeling 
of his own helplessness is making him call 
out for God. 2 

We turn instinctively to H. G. Wells 
at this point. His confidence in what he 
calls the "renascent religion" 3 of today 
is so strong that it carries weight even 
beyond the convincing force of his argu- 
ment. Mr. Wells has all the joy of a 
crusader as he declares for the day of 
religious awakening into which we have 
come. His readers feel the quiver of 
exultation in his words, as for example: 

There is not a nation nor a city in the 
globe where men are not being urged at this 
moment by the spirit of God in them towards 
the discovery of God. This is not an age 
of despair but an age of hope in Asia as in 
all the world besides.'' 

But it is more illuminating to turn to 
those who have had actual experience 
at the front with the soldiers. In gen- 
eral, chaplains and leaders of Young 
Men's Christian Associations agree that 
there is a deep and genuine religion 
pervasive among the soldiers. It may 
not be formal, it may not be distinctively 
Christian, so far as it has come to defini- 
tion, but by every right use of the word 
it may fairly be called religion. It is 
real and tangible. 

There are varying degrees of confi- 
dence in the reports. Donald Hankey, 

3 God the Invisible King, pp. 3-5. 
« Ibid., p. 160. 
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in his well-known chapter "The Reli- 
gion of the Inarticulate" is somewhat 
more clear and decided in Judgment 
than is Sherwood Eddy, who says: 

Most of them [the soldiers] believe in 
God, although they do not know Him in a 
personal way. They believe in religion, but 
have not made it vital and dominant in 
their lives .... [God] is looked upon, 
however, not as one whom they are to seek 
first, but rather as a last resort; not as a 
present Father and constant Friend, but as 
One to whom they can turn in time of need. 1 

The letters of the men themselves 
are naturally reserved, but they bear 
witness to the religious purpose and 
passion of their writers more fully than 
would perhaps be expected at first 
thought. The following are a few 
among the many expressions of religious 
feeling which have appeared in the pub- 
lished letters of soldiers. Many more 
might be cited, but these are represen- 
tative: 

A brilliant young officer in a far-away 
training camp recently wrote home, out of 
his soul's struggle, in view of the horrible 
thing war is to a fine nature: "I think I'm 
more religious since I've been here, more 
really religious, than ever before. In the 
first place, I've been thinking a good deal 
about it. And then, I suppose, I'm living 
a more normal life in a way. No use talking, 
being busy outdoors brings a man closer to 
his Maker. And then, presumptuous as it 
may seem, I feel as though I begin to see a 
little way into the inscrutability of this war 
and the great power of God keeping watch 
above his own." 2 

In the brief introduction to a selec- 
tion from the letters of Captain Andre 
Cornet- Auquier the editor says: 

1 With Our Soldiers in France, p. 144. 
* Knight, War-Time "Over Here," p. 48. 



Also like so many of the French soldiers, 
and contrary to popular belief, this young 
French captain is deeply religious. His 
faith is unwavering, and he says with him 
prayer is a "constant state." But if any 
one thinks his piety interferes with his 
gayety, he is mistaken. "How I make 
them laugh," he writes in one letter. He 
quotes the rules and regulations for the 
Grand Hotel of the Trenches, how they 
must not leave the gas burning, nor carry 
off the sandbags, nor lean out of the win- 
dows, nor, especially, have anything to do 
with the rival concern over the way .3 

Among the men whose experiences 
have been fascinating by virtue of their 
daring and endurance is Lieutenant 
Pat O'Brien. In an article from his pen 
occurs the following bit of interesting 
testimony: 

People ask me what I have got out of the 
war; what, if anything, I have gained from 
all the experiences I went through. I hadn't 
analyzed it at first, but now I think I know. 
All of us who have been over there have 
come back with a more serious outlook on 
life than we used to have. I was what I 
suppose you would call an individualist — 
and / was the individual ! I thought chiefly 
of my fun, my happiness, my pleasures. 

But I've learned that life is something 
more than a happy-go-lucky adventure. 
Perhaps going through some hardships of 
my own has made me more sensitive to 
suffering in others. I know what it is to 
be hungry, to be lonely, to be in physical 
pain. Seeing men's lives snuffed out in a 
moment can't help affecting your own 
attitude toward life and death. 

The boys who have been over there have 
a new feeling about religion, even though 
they may not talk much about it. I know 
I see fellows going to church now who, I am 

5 The Good Soldier (1918), p. 49. 
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certain, never used to go there. Someone 
asked me the other day if I ever thought of 
praying when I was in a fight in the air. 
Yes, I did! It is so instinctive that it seems 
to me pretty good proof that there is a 
Supreme Being to whom we naturally turn. 1 

Along with these letters and com- 
ments may be placed numerous edi- 
torials, especially in the daily press, 
which is quick to discover and evaluate 
the significant movements of thought 
and action throughout the world. A 
signed editorial by William A. McKeever, 
January 21, 19 18, is typical. The name 
of the paper is unfortunately cut away 
from the clipping: 

The great war is laying bare the real 
heart of humanity and revealing in a start- 
ling manner the fact that all the great ele- 
mental things of human nature are the 
common property of every race and tribe 
under the sun. So with religion. 

The story keeps coming to us from the 
more reliable quarters that under the desper- 
ation of fighting and dying together in the 
trenches men of all creeds and no creed at 
all cry out to God in the same simple and 
and primitive ways; that at this particular 
time creeds and ceremonials pale into insig- 
nificance, while Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
Hindu, find a new and satisfying bond of 
fellowship with their Maker and with one 
another. 

"When the millions of battle-scarred 
troops come back from the trenches they are 
going to have their own way about many of 
the great human problems which are being 
tested out for the first time through blood 
and agony," says a well-known war corre- 
spondent. "I never before understood the 
meaning of such words as comradeship and 
worship till I saw the boys dying together 
in the trenches. A new era of religion is 
coming which will not have less of God in it, 

1 American Magazine, June, 19 18. 



but it will contain far more of the element 
of human fellowship and patient tolerance 
than has ever been known on the earth." 

Thus we have a suggestion of the 
approaching task of training the young 
religiously. First, there will appear the 
necessity of inculcating religion, not as 
merely a means of salvation, but in response 
to a great fundamental human need. Sec- 
ond, there will be a growing indifference 
with what church or what creed the young 
individual becomes affiliated. One will 
choose his church much as he now is expected 
to select his vocation, in answer to the call 
from within and the convenience from 
without. Third, there will arise the neces- 
sity of bridging over from the old to the 
new, of teaching the young generation to 
forget the intolerance which has been a 
longstanding habit of their elders. 

Finally, not a person's badge of church 
membership, or profession of faith, but the 
genuineness of his daily life — this is what 
we are to point out to our children as evi- 
dence of true religion. 

The simple and palpable tests will include 
such characteristics as universal human 
sympathies, a desire for common fellowship, 
a consciousness to put away the "sins of 
the flesh" by whatever rule there may be 
invoked, a deep humility and resignation in 
the face of life's great tragedies, a progres- 
sive tendency to look for the Image of the 
Divine in the character of innocent child- 
hood, and a supreme joy in assisting little 
ones to grow into His full Heavenly Likeness. 

No, do not be alarmed. This trench 
religion will not serve to break down the 
churches, but only to unify, to humanize, 
and more completely to spiritualize them. 

When one proceeds to analyze these 
reports and estimates, religion appears 
in at least three aspects clarified by the 
war and potent in an age of reconstruc- 
tion. 
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Real religion is seen to be a greater 
fact and force than ever before. It is 
not an accidental matter; it is the chief 
concern of life. A small and narrow 
age may not have required a great 
religion; but this world of titanic ener- 
gies, international conflicts, and massed 
movements, such as never have been 
known before, calls for a religion that 
shall be vast enough to embrace them 
all. As Dr. Harry E. Fosdick says: 

As one thinks of the world today, shaken 
in an earthquake that brings clattering 
down about our ears the dearest dreams our 
hearts have cherished, it does seem that 
religion should grow great to meet her 
crisis and opportunity and, casting aside 
the littleness that in calmer days might 
find excuse, ought to speak great words 
about God and the Kingdom, lest men's 
hearts turn to water in them and their 
strength be gone. 1 

Then we are aware of the reality of 
religion. It is not something artificial 
or assumed, not something remote from 
life, but part and parcel of its very sub- 
stance. Religion has come down from 
the clouds to dwell among men; it is 
the preacher's new task to insist that it 
remain there. Just as the physical 
powers have a real world to which they 
correspond and in the constant relation- 
ship to which the physical life consists, 
so the spiritual faculties find their satis- 
faction in connection with actual spirit- 
ual realities. The soul is as much a 
part of personality as are the hands or 
the feet, and the engagements of religion 
are as real and necessary as is the pro- 
vision of food or the laying of brick 
walls. The preacher is talking about 
realities. Never let that truth be lost 



from the minister's working conscious- 
ness. 

A third fact apparent in this testi- 
mony from the war is the actual power 
of real religion to bear men up and make 
them brave and patient. Religion 
actually works. It makes a man cour- 
ageous and cheerful and loyal. Sub- 
jected pitilessly to the pragmatic test, 
religion is seen to get results in personal 
character and in group relationships. 
Instead of religion being something held 
in reserve by which to die, it is seen to be 
something amply employed by which 
to live. There is strength in it. It has 
not failed in the critical hours. 

Suggestions for Sermons on 
Religion 

The first point to be considered is the 
universal and inevitable necessity for a 
religion of some kind on the part of 
every individual and race. This cannot 
be avoided; it is wrought into the very 
constitution of man. This appears often 
in the Bible. 

Suggestion 1 

"When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my 
heart said unto thee, 
Thy face, Jehovah, will I seek" (Ps. 27:8). 

The Soul's Answer to God 

Religion is the reaction of the soul to the 
impulse of God. This truth insures the 
naturalness and the permanence of religion. 
Two lines of discussion are opened by the 
text: 

I. How has God spoken ? 
II. How can we answer ? 

Suggestion 2 

"The work of the law written in their 
hearts" (Rom. 2:15). 



1 The Challenge of the Present Crisis, p. 90. 
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An Indelible Religion 

Use the testimony of the soldiers, an 
example of which is the evidence of Lieuten- 
ant Pat O'Brien, to show how man is 
"incurably religious." He turns to God 
instinctively in any time of trial, like the 
homing bees. 

Suggestion 3 

"I found also an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, To an Unknown God. What there- 
fore ye worship in ignorance, this I set 
forth unto you" (Acts 17: 23). 

A Great Discovery 

Note the meaning of "very religious" 
in verse 22. In order that there might be 
no deity overlooked someone had erected 
an altar to a god without a name. 

This religious background permits the 
revelation of God in Christ. The "Un- 
known God " may be known as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
gives opportunity for a straight gospel 
message. 

Having shown that religion is essential 
and vital to all men, the modern pulpit must 
present the outline of a real and efficient 
faith. The Old Testament is rich in 
material. The following are examples: 

Suggestion 4 

"And now, Israel, what doth Jehovah 
thy God require of thee, but to fear Jehovah 
thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to 
love him, and to serve Jehovah thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul" 
(Deut. 10:12). 

The Outline of a True Faith 

I. Reverence. 
II. Obedience. 

III. Love. 

IV. Service. 

Suggestion 5 

"He hath showed thee, man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah require of 



thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?" 
(Mic. 6:8). 

Real Religion 

Set out the historical situation revealed 
by the text : 
I. The use of ceremonies and sacrifices 

to express religion; their failure. 
II. The necessity of justice, love, and a 

reverent life. 

The danger of trying to express religion 
in forms and ceremonies alone, or to compre- 
hend it in doctrines and institutions, ought 
to be shown clearly in modern preaching. 

Suggestion 6 

"And he called it Nehushtan" (II Kings 

18:4). 

Image-Breaking 

Compare Num. 21:8, 9. As the years 
passed this symbol, which had once stood 
for the love and power of God shown to 
the people in a time of distress, had grown 
to be an object of base and formal idolatry. 
The symbol had usurped the place of that 
which it represented. Therefore the time 
came when a man with power and discern- 
ment must break it in pieces and call it 
what it truly was, "a piece of brass." 

Suggestion 7 

"For thou delightest not in sacrifice; else 

would I give it: 

Thou hast no pleasure in burnt-offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : 

A broken and a contrite heart, God, thou 

wilt not despise" (Ps. 51:16, 17). 

The Sacrifice That God Honors 

The value of this suggestion depends 
upon the interpretation of "broken spirit." 
This does not mean a weak or spiritless 
life. A contrite heart or a broken spirit 
means a soul from which all pride and 
boasting have been taken away, and which 
is ready to be used in any service which will 
honor God. It is like the life "already 
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being poured out as a drink-offering," 
concerning which the writer could say 
confidently, "I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, I have kept the 
faith" (II Tim. 4:6, 7). 

Suggestion 8 

"But so did not I, because of the fear 
of God"(Neh. 5:15). 

The Faith That Transforms 

Here is a man who rose above the prac- 
tice of his time. He gives the reason for 
his success: his religion appeared in the 
form of power. 
I. The prevalence of graft. 
II. The practice of Nehemiah. 
III. Grounds for his practice: civic sym- 
pathy (vs. 19); personal religion 
(vs. is). 

Suggestion 9 

"And he did that which was evil, 
because he set not his heart to seek Jehovah" 
(II Chron. 12:14). 

"And as long as he sought Jehovah, 
God made him to prosper " (II Chron. 26 : 5) . 

Religion and Conduct 

Here are two brief records of the power of 
religion to create character and assure 
success. In each case religion "works." 
There is intimate relationship between a 
man's relation to God and the practical 
life of every day. 

b) The Kingdom of God. — We have 
seen that the reality and power of reli- 
gion have been brought into new clear- 
ness by the Great War. Another point 
to be emphasized is the new meaning 
that is being discovered in the great 
ideal of the Kingdom of God as Jesus 
taught it and as it has been slowly 
growing into the consciousness of the 

1 Christ and the World at War, pp. 31, 32. 



Christian people. The modern minis- 
ter must study again the broad outlines, 
of the Kingdom and be ready to present 
them to an age that will demand a posi- 
tive program for the social realization of 
whatever religion is approved as best. 
It has been put in this way in a volume 
of recent sermons: 

For all the nations, and not the least 
our own, we have to ask what is the great 
antagonistic force which can hold the field 
against evil, enduring it, resisting it, over- 
coming it. There is no answer but one. 
That force is the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, the force which He revealed and 
wielded, the force which has as its sign the 
sign of strength in weakness, the sign of a 
long and enduring patience, the sign of the 
cross which has its spring in love coming 
out from God, who is love, to find expression 
in the life of men. Nothing else will do 
instead of this, not civilization nor culture, 
for evil may turn each and all of these into 
its agent and its instrument. It is the force 
of the Kingdom which the gospel proclaims. 1 

Jesus began his public ministry with 
the declaration that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand. This was not 
"preaching" in the modern sense of 
the word. That is, Jesus did not pre- 
pare a formal statement of the truth, 
which he delivered orally as a part of 
an order of public worship. Jesus came 
as a "herald" and he presented his 
truth with the glad freedom of a mes- 
senger bearing good news to a waiting 
people. Therefore it was informal, ear- 
nest, direct heralding of a real message. 

Preachers have been interested in 
many subjects, which they have studied 
and discussed faithfully, with profit to 
their hearers; but there can be no doubt 
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that they have lacked the urgency, the 
passion, and the directness that come 
from the conviction and kindling emo- 
tion of the soul when it feels itself 
charged with a real message to a group 
of hearers. The good news concerning 
the Kingdom of God, as Jesus declared 
it, was a message of this kind. Our 
expectant time calls for such a word from 
the preacher, who will move it to nobler 
moods and a holier passion. 

In concisest statement, the message 
of the Kingdom of God is the proclama- 
tion of God's reign in all the life of the 
world. It means that humanity belongs 
to God, and that God has the right to 
claim all the complex sphere of human 
life as his Kingdom. There is a supreme 
will of love for the world, and the prin- 
ciple of good-will is to sway all human 
affairs. This, in briefest compass is, 
the doctrine of the Kingdom of God. 

In. an age when our thought is turned 
so exclusively to democracy is it possible 
to think of God's relation to the world 
under the analogy of a kingdom? 
Would it not be better to speak of the 
republic of God? Or, better still, 
taking the name that Jesus used for 
God and calling him the Father, is it 
not better to think of the family of God, 
construing the Christian religion under 
the dear and familiar concept of home 
life? 

Granted that the thought of kingship 
does not fall so closely into our demo- 
cratic thinking as we would like, still 
it seems better to keep to the analogy 
that Jesus used, remembering its limi- 
tations and seeking always to preserve 
the ideal from injury by pressing the 
details of regal sovereignty into the 
interpretation. 



A series of sermons, however, inter- 
preting Christian truth according to the 
analogy of the family would probably 
be profitable both to the preacher and 
to the congregation, for there are many 
fresh and stimulating suggestions that 
could be developed in such a study. 

Suggestions for Sermons on the 
Kingdom of God 

Suggestion 1 

"Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand" (Matt. 3:1). 

The Moral Imperative of the Kingdom 
op God 

This is a part of the message of John the 
Baptizer. It is still an imperative to our 
time. 
I. The righteous will of the King defines 

the law of the Kingdom. 
II. The citizens of the Kingdom must 

therefore be righteous. 
III. The call of the Kingdom is therefore a 
summons to repentance and new moral 
life. 

Suggestion 2 

"From that time began Jesus to preach, 
and to say, Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand" (Matt. 4:17). 

The Kingdom op God 

This is an outline study of the figure 
which Jesus used to bring his first message 
to the people. An analogy is one of the 
most difficult forms in which to express a 
truth, for it is bound to break down at 
some point if it is pressed too far. There- 
fore the central idea in the figure must be 
kept clear and minor details subordinated 
to it. 

I. The authority of the Kingdom. 
II. The laws of the Kingdom. 

III. The citizens of the Kingdom. 

IV. The King and his personal sway. 
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Suggestion 3 

"The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leavened" 
(Matt. 13:33). 

The Yeast of Love and Truth 

This is a study in the process and power 
of fermentation. The germs of the King- 
dom of God, the chief of which are love and 
truth, are placed in the world and are gradu- 
ally transforming it. 
I. The world, which is completely to be 

changed by the kingdom. 
II. The yeast, which is a living power. 
III. The process, which involves contact for 
its realization, works silently and 
steadily by the methods of life, and in 
the end reaches every particle of the 
mass. 

Suggestion 4 

"And he called to him a little child, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said, 
Verily, I say unto you, Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven" 
(Matt. 18:2,3). 

The Gates to the Kingdom 

Note the incident: The disciples were 
wrangling about their supremacy in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Jesus gave them an 
object lesson. He called a lad (not a baby) 
to come to his side. The boy obeyed. He 
must have considered Jesus a friend whom 
he could trust. Then Jesus said, You must 
enter the Kingdom like this, that is, through 
three gates: 
I. Love. The boy must have cared for 

Jesus. 
II. Trust. The boy was willing to trust 

Jesus. 
III. Obedience. The boy obeyed Jesus. 

c) Christianity. — Considered in the 
broadest sense of the term, has Chris- 



tianity passed through any essential 
modification in the process of the Great 
War? At the beginning one often 
heard the judgment that the war marked 
the collapse of the Christian religion. 
Certainly it did not prevent the war, 
nor has it seemed able in any essential 
degree to mitigate its horrors. The in- 
spiration and sanction of Christianity 
undoubtedly lie behind all the noble and 
beneficent work of the Red Cross and 
similar agencies for the relief of suffering. 
But the terrible business of the war 
itself goes on in spite of all the teachings 
and ideals of Christianity. 

Does this mean, however, that the 
war has come because of Christianity 
or in spite of it? Certainly no one 
would claim that it is on account of 
Christianity that the war was begun 
or has been continued. Indeed the 
fairest judgment of all is that the very 
existence of the war simply proves that 
Christianity never has been tried. The 
war itself is a mighty challenge to give 
to the Christian religion a real oppor- 
tunity to manifest its message and 
power. 

We are warranted, therefore, in saying 
that the Great War gives Christianity a 
supreme opportunity to prove its power 
in furnishing the spiritual motives for 
the work of reconstruction. There never 
has been a time in which the Christian 
religion could be expected to perform 
its functions with such effectiveness as 
in this very era when the new ideals 
and institutions are to be shaped. 

In one respect at least it is clear that 
the war has influenced our conception 
of Christianity. It has simplified it and 
revealed its essential content. Donald 
Hankey puts the matter in this way: 
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The most perfect form of Christianity 
is just the abiding sense of loyalty to a 
divine Master — the abiding sense of the 
dramatic which never loses sight of the 
Master's figure, and which continually 
enables a man to see himself in the r61e of 
the trusted and faithful disciple, so that he 
is always trying to live up to his part. 1 

Thus we are coming to construe the 
Christian religion as essentially the 
religion of Jesus. This means, not only 
the religion that Jesus himself made real 
in his own experience, but also that 
religion which finds Jesus an object 
upon which its faith may rest and in 
which its trust may be placed. 

Of course this reduces to the sphere 
of the nonessential many elements in 
institutional Christianity which often 
have been regarded as of its very sub- 
stance. To accept such a shrinkage 
will be difficult, especially for those who 
have been officially charged with the 
preservation of denominational watch- 
words. But such a change must be 
faced fearlessly. No values will be 
surrendered that may not be yielded 
with satisfaction by anyone who has 
discovered the new interpretation of 
Christianity which has been wrought 
by the war. 

Suggestions for Sermons on 
Christianity 

At first glance it might seem as if the 
New Testament would abound in texts 
and subjects on the Christian religion. 
But the definitions of Christianity came 
after the New Testament books had 
assumed their fixed form, and adequate 
texts do not appear as abundantly 
as they would be expected if this were 



not the case. The following are ap- 
propriate, however. 

Suggestion 1 

"Let not your heart be troubled: believe 
in God, believe also in me" (John 14:1). 

The Faith That Comforts 

I. The God and Father of Jesus Christ and 

what it means to believe in him. 
II. Jesus Christ the Lord and what it 

means to believe in him. 
III. The practical results of this twofold 
faith. 

Suggestion 2 

"I have been crucified with Christ; 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me: and that life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is 
in the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself up for me" (Gal. 2:20). 

The Life with Christ 

This great expression of Paul's Christian 

life must be studied in the light of his 

experience, as reported by him in Acts and 

reflected in his epistles. 

I. The reality of the new life and its 

central fact. 
II. The faith that makes the resident 

Christ possible. 
III. The love and the sacrifice of the living 
Christ as the ground of this faith. 

Suggestion 3 

"Have this mind in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus" (Phil. 2:5). 

The Master's Motives and Our Master- 
Motive 

Interpret this great text in the terms of 
psychology. The set of motives from which 
we act habitually is the supreme fact about 
us. To become spiritually one with Christ 
is to make our own the motives from which 



1 A Student in Arms, Series 1, p. 177. 
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he acted (that is, to have his "mind"). 
This suggests the following discussion: 
I. The master-motives of Jesus. 
II. How we can appropriate and act from 
these motives. 
III. The result of this union of motive with 
Christ in conduct and character. 

Suggestion 4 

"Only let your manner of life be worthy 
of the gospel of Christ " (Phil. 1:27). 

Citizens of the Gospel 

Note the margin, "behave as citizens 
worthily." 
I. The privileges of gospel citizenship. 
II. The laws of gospel citizenship. 
III. The service of gospel citizenship. 

d) The Christian church. — The Great 
War brought the Christian church 
forward as a subject of criticism and an 
object of loyalty at the same time. On 
the one hand it has been exalted, on 
the other it has been disparaged and 
censured. 

H. G. Wells disposes of the whole 
matter of the church in a sentence, solv- 
ing the problem by a snap of the finger 
in a style peculiarly Wellsian. He says: 
"The church with its sacraments and 
its sacerdotalism is the disease of Chris- 
tianity." 1 A slapdash judgment like 
that solves no problems and makes no 
contribution to the constructive pro- 
gram of religion. Mr. Wells may be 
honest in his judgment, but it is super- 
ficial. 

Turning to other observers and 
fairer critics, we find Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy saying: 

"The men simply have no time for it 
[the church]. They do not care for the 

1 God the Invisible King, p. 163. 

2 With Our Soldiers in France, p. 152. 



church because it does not care for them." 
There is a general feeling that the churches 
do not understand them or sympathize 
with the social and industrial disabilities of 
the men. They feel that the ideals of life 
for which the church stands are dull, dim, 
and altogether unnatural; its standard of 
comfort and complacent respectability 
makes no appeal to them, and they have 
no part or lot in it. 2 

There is nothing especially new in 
this judgment, nor is it peculiar to the 
soldiers. Such opinions might have 
been heard broadly and freely expressed 
before the war began. Probably this 
was the general verdict with the great 
majority of industrial workers. But it 
brings a certain sense of disheartenment 
when we know that the soldiers also are 
thinking in this way. 

We turn to Tiplady for an expression 
of opinion concerning the attitude of 
the soldiers toward the church and 
read as follows: 

But while they connect their belief in 
the Christian virtues with Christ, they do 
not — the bulk of them — connect these 
virtues with the church. Christ is a "White 
Man," but they suspect the ordinary 
church-going Christian of being but a 
whitewashed man. Scratch him, and they 
fear the white will come off.s 

While this is in general accord with 
the judgment of Mr. Eddy, there is a 
significant item involved in it that is 
worth brief consideration. The soldier 
does not connect with the church the 
standards or the virtues which he 
approves because he has not seen these 
qualities exemplified in the daily life 
of the men who are connected with the 

3 The Cross at the Front, p. 75. 
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churches. The difficulty does not seem 
to lie, therefore, in the way in which the 
standards of character have been ex- 
emplified in the personal example of 
Christ or have been presented by the 
preachers. The failure lies with the 
members of the churches, who have not 
made good with those standards in 
their own conduct. Thus the primary 
responsibility in this case seems to lie, 
not with the preachers, but with the lay- 
men. The trouble will be corrected by 
a change in the average level of Christian 
conduct on the part of the church-going 
people. 

But if this is the case, it surely indi- 
cates that preachers must present this 
situation to their people and urge upon 
them the necessity of such consistency 
between their creeds and their deeds as 
shall restore the church to a new place in 
the confidence of those whose interest 
and loyalty have suffered most serious 
lapse. This does not mean that the 
pulpit must give itself to a new empha- 
sis upon ethical questions merely, but 
it does demand of preachers that they 
show their people plainly the need of 
closer connection between faith and 
conduct. 

Donald Hankey's criticism of the 
church rests mainly on the ground that, 
instead of giving first attention to the 
gospel (which is "simply the imitation 
of Christ"), she is so occupied with a 
host of other questions and accidental 
duties that no time remains for leading 
men to live as Jesus did. 1 

But there is another side to the dis- 
cussion. In spite of their criticism of 
the failure of the church the men in 

1 Faith or Fear ? p. 29. 

* A Student in Arms, Series 1, p. 196. 



the camps and armies have great faith 
in the future of the Christian institutions 
if only they can understand their oppor- 
tunity and meet their responsibility. 
Donald Hankey puts the case for the 
church in this way: 

These [fighting] men will return from 
their experience of hardship and danger, 
pain and death, in a far more serious frame 
of mind than that in which they set out. 
Then, if ever, will they be willing to listen 
if the churches have any vital message for 
them, any interpretation to offer of their 
experiences, any ideal of a practical and 
inspiring kind to point to. If the churches 
miss that opportunity, woe betide them! 2 

Tiplady's judgment coincides with 
this so closely that it ought to be read 
alongside. He says: 

After the war the church will have a new 
and supreme opportunity — the finest his- 
tory has provided. But it must prepare 
for it; and the only adequate preparation 
is a fresh study of the life and teaching of 
Christ.' 

Here is a suggested method of prep- 
aration to meet the new opportunity 
which the writer sees opening before 
the church at the close of the war. 
Tiplady makes another suggestion worth 
considering at this point. It is as 
follows: 

Does the church love ? When a mother 
loves, though she be a queen, she becomes 
interested in soap and water, sheets and 
blankets, boots and clothing, and many 
other mundane things. And when the 
church loves she will have something to say- 
about rents and wages, houses and work- 
shops, food and clothing, gardens, drains, 
medicine, and many other things. Where 

J The Cross at the Front, p. 107. 
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is the church's mother-love ? Where is 
her fierce mother-wrath as she sees the 
children trampled in the mire ? It is easy 
to go to church and to abstain from drink- 
ing, swearing, and gambling, but it is not 
easy to love. 1 

What light do these judgments and 
conclusions throw upon the task of the 
minister in the new day? He must 
continue to be, as he has been in the 
past, the official head of the church as 
the institution of the Christian religion 
in the world and as the means by which 
the Kingdom of God is to be realized 
among men. He will be free to criticize 
the church in all honesty and affection; 
but he will be convinced of its mission 
and worth and will lead it without 
divided or grudging devotion into its 
great field of community service. His 
work as preacher will be only a part of 
his larger responsibility as minister. 
The preparation of his sermon will be 
only a fraction of his painstaking labor 
as the leader of the public worship of 
the congregation. This does not mean 
that he will disparage his sermon or give 
less time to its preparation; but he 
never will make it an end in itself, 
and he will estimate its value by the 
way it serves the purpose of public 
worship. 

The sermon which fits the needs of the 
age of reconstruction will be prepared 
in view of the thought and yearning 
that has been created by the war. The 
psychological factors in preaching must 
be given new consideration, since the 
message, which is the heart of the 
sermon, must meet the standards and 
the spirit of the living men and women 
to whom it is given. 

1 The Cross at the Front, p. 99. 



There must be new frankness and free- 
dom in facing the issues of real life in 
preaching. Old theological and ecclesi- 
astical discussions and standards cannot 
be held so tenaciously in the presence 
of men who, in the long watch of the 
trenches and in the ebb and flow of 
battle, have won a new conception of 
what is really worth while. So a new 
accent of reality and concreteness must 
ring in the modern sermon. 

This involves changes in the con- 
ventional language in which religious 
ideas have been expressed in the past. 
Words which meant something specific 
and precious as they were used in prayer- 
meeting by our grandparents have little 
significance for men who have acquired 
a strangely different vocabulary in 
France. No honest preacher will be so 
stupid as to indulge in trench slang for 
the sake of putting his message clearly; 
but he will try to think in the same world 
and to speak to the same temper as that 
which his hearers have been disciplined 
to understand by the experiences of war. 

In short, the way in which the church 
is to meet the needs of the new age is 
simply by loving and serving as Jesus did. 
Hankey strikes the root of the matter 
in his significant words, "to embody 
Christ." If all the churches in America 
were swept out of existence at this 
moment, new institutions would begin 
to appear within twenty-four hours, 
simply because Christ, the living Lord 
of all good men, would necessarily be 
finding human organs through which to 
express his will in the world. The 
church is fairly subject to criticism for 
its failures ; the way to make the church 
more efficient, however, is not to destroy 
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it but rather to fill it more completely 
with the spirit of Christ, whom it 
embodies. There is no ground for fear 
that the Christian church, as the organ- 
ism of Christ, ever will perish from the 
earth. It is necessary in every age to 
re-create the church by causing it more 
fully to embody her Lord. This is the 
minister's constructive task at this 
moment. It is difficult, but it is fasci- 
nating, rewarding, and utterly possible 
of achievement. 

One of the volumes of sermons pro- 
duced by the war contains this ex- 
pression of the church's duty in the 
reconstructive period: 

It is not the function of the Christian 
church, as such, to draft political programs 
or to erect international organizations, but it 
is her duty to make men who will do these 
things. If, as Lord Acton has said, "Ideas 
are the cause and not the result of public 
events," and if the Christian church has the 
Divine Idea that is so revolutionary and 
creative that it can change the world, then 
she holds the key to the future and is 
bound to proclaim that Divine Idea every- 
where. 1 

We may be sure, therefore, that the 
church, in the conception at least of 
Protestant Christianity, will always be 
the place where the prophets of the faith 
will kindle the dying fires of truth by 
reaffirming the ancient sanctions of 
religion. This is the warrant for the 
prayer that is used at the dedication 
of churches in Chadwick's beautiful 
"Dedication Ode": 

If in dark days to come, Justice and Truth 

die dumb, 
Caught by brawn-shouldered Wrong and 

backward hurled, 



Let each past prophet's name 

Rise here to robe in flame, 

Our children's hearts, and be a sign unfurled 

To hopes that, laughing ours to scorn, 

Shall fill Time's yet unbreathed horn; 

And shake the high-towered falsehoods of 

the world. 
For thou, O God, holdest higher than sun or 

star-born fire, 
Whatever springs toward Thee from man's 

desire. 

Nothing ever can take the place of 
the church as a source of power in 
awakening the conscience of the com- 
munity. The preacher is still the proph- 
et of justice and truth to the slumbering 
conscience. These war times have re- 
newed the commission of all preachers 
and set them again in their true place to 
lead the churches into this heritage. 

The Great War has brought us a new 
conception of the message and mission 
of the church to the nation. There is 
a vast difference between a national 
church, constituted by state authority 
and maintained by state resources, 
and a church that conceives of its duty 
in terms of service to the nation. The 
ideals and resources of the nation have 
been moved to the depths during the 
mighty struggle. Has the church 
learned anything new concerning its 
part in national life? This duty was 
expressed in the Call to the Mission of 
Repentance and Hope in England in the 
following words: 

There is a real difference between a con- 
verted nation and a nation of converted 
individuals. All the citizens of a nation 
might be individually converted and yet 
the public life be conducted on principles 
other than Christian. Good Christian 



1 Christ and the World at War, p. viii. 
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people kept slaves for centuries; yet now 
we say that slavery is an unchristian insti- 
tution. A converted nation would be one 
whose citizens tried to order all their rela- 
tionships to one another and to other nations 
by Christian principles; there would very 
likely still be many failures; much actual 
wrong might still be done; but a nation 
ordered by justice and love, so far as it was 
deliberately ordered, would be something 
very different from what we know, and 
something at which no mission has hitherto 
directly aimed. 1 

Therefore the modern preacher renews 
the assurance and the message of the 
Hebrew prophet and dares to speak fear- 
lessly and plainly to the mind and con- 
science of the nation. He believes that 
religion is the supreme factor in shaping 
national policy, as well as in guiding 
individuals through an experience of 
sorrow. God has something to say 
to the nation; it is through the church 
that the divine message still comes to 
the people in their decisions and duties. 

SuSj* es ti° ns for Sermons on 
the Church 

Saft8>0tion 1 

"0 God, thou art my God; earnestly will I 
seek thee : 

My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh 
longeth for thee, 

In a dry and weary land, where no water is. 

So have I looked upon thee in the sanctu- 
ary, 

To see thy power and thy glory" (Ps. 63: 
1, a)- 

Visions or God for Dark Days 

I. In the church we gain our vision of the 

power and glory of God. 
II. This comforts and helps us in hardship 
and sorrow. 



A recent letter from a seminary student, 
now a soldier in France, describes two Sun- 
days when he, although a Protestant, attend- 
ed mass in a French church of the village 
near which he was stationed. He was 
moved deeply by the worship; the sight of 
the little interior and especially of the beauti- 
ful windows, one of which had a luminous 
figure of the Christ-child, gave him a new 
sense of God for his hard work; so he also 
found in the sanctuary the vision of the 
Divine Father. 

Suggestion 2 

"We shall be satisfied with the goodness 
of thy house, Thy holy temple" (Ps. 65: 

46). 

The Satisfactions of the Church 

Do we find the satisfaction of our soul's 
deepest yearnings in the worship and work 
of the church ? 
I. The desire for knowledge satisfied by 

the church's teaching. 
II. The desire for spiritual certainty satis- 
fied by the church's worship. 

III. The desire for comfort satisfied by the 
church's assurance of forgiveness and 
immortality. 

IV. The desire for comradeship in high 
endeavor satisfied by the church's 
service. 

SnMestion 3 

"When I thought how I might know this, 
It was too painful for me; 
Until I went into the sanctuary of God, 
And considered their latter end " (Ps. 73 : 
16, 17). 

Solving Life's Moral Puddles 

I. The problem of suffering: universal; 

touches evil and good alike. 
II. No solution in history or philosophy. 



"William Temple, A Challenge to the Church. London, S.P.C.L., 191 7. 
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III. The message of the Christian church 
gives the only real light on the prob- 



lem. 



Suggestion 4 



"Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
severally members thereof" (I Cor. 12:27). 

The Living Church 

This text presents the ideal of the church 
as the organism of Christ. Just as the indi- 
vidual soul dwells in and controls the 
human body, so Christ animates and directs 
the Christian church. This is according to 
his promise in John 17:20, 21. Therefore 
the development of the subject grows out 
of the study of the organism. 
I. The unity of the church. 
II. The diversity of the church (members 
each in his part) . 

III. The relation of the church to its en- 
vironment. 

IV. The animation of the church by its 
resident Life. 

Suggestion 5 

"And the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against it" (Matt. 16:18). 

The Militant Church on the 
Offensive 

This text has generally been interpreted 
as indicating the security of the church on 
the defensive against the attacks of evil 
represented by Hades. But this does not 
correctly interpret the figure. One does 



not fight with gates as instruments of war; 
gates are for defense against attacks. 
Therefore it is evil that is on the defensive 
and the church that is on the offensive. 
The promise of Jesus therefore is, "And 
the powers of evil shall not be able to resist 
or prevail against the conquering church." 
This gives a different point to the whole 
passage. 
I. Intrenched and guarded evils. Discuss 

them. 
II. The militant church attacking the 
gates of Hades. Study its forces, 
plan of campaign, and supreme Com- 
mander. 
III. The victory of the church. How may 
we expect it? The need of patience 
and hope. 

Suggestion 6 

"Be thou watchful, and establish the 
things that remain" (Rev. 3:2). 

Conserving Spiritual Values 

There are various factors which must 
work at the task of conserving the spiritual 
values which will remain after the war. The 
political parties, the educational agencies, 
and the philanthropic institutions must unite 
in the great task. The church is prominent 
if not supreme among these. 
I. The "things that remain" after the 

war. 
II. What the church can do to conserve 

them. 



